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LIFE OF GEORGE FOX. 


Soon after leaving Scarborough Castle, George 
Fox was informed of the great fire in London, 
which took place the next day after his release. 
By this awful conflagration, four hundred streets 
were strewed with ruins, and thirteen thousand 
houses were reduced to ashes.* The inhabitants, 
struck with dismay, and powerless to arrest the 
flames, were driven from street to street; and | 
abandoning most of their goods, they were glad 
to escape with their lives. 

George Fox, while imprisoned at Lancaster, 
had received an evidence, as already related, that | 
a great calamity was impending over the southern | 


to stay their progress. Some of his friends, ap- 
prehensive that he would be a snatched 
him away, and thus his life was preserved. He 
afterwards came to see and acknowledge his pre- 
sumption, and his case affords an instructive 
warning to those who are employed as messengers 
of the Most High, that they have no less 
neéd than others to walk in humility, and to 
wait for the pointings of Divine Truth. 

George Fox, being now at liberty, resumed 
his labors in the gospel ministry. He had a 
meeting at Scarborough, which was attended by 
several persons of rank, one of whom, “called a 
lady,” objected that he spoke against the min- 
isters. He said to her in reply, ‘Such as the 
prophets and Christ declared against formerly, 
I declare against now.” After holding several 
other meetings, he says: “‘ Next day, two Friends 
being to take each other in marriage, there was 
a very great meeting, which I attended. I was 
moved to open the state of our marriages, declar- 
ing ‘ How the people of God took one another in 
the assemblies of the elders; and that it was God 
who joined man and woman together before the 
fall. And though men had taken upon them to 


join in the fall, yet in the restoration it is God’s 


part of the kingdom; but a still more remark-| joining that is the right and honorable marriage ; 


able vision was witnessed by Thomas Lbbitt, whose 
prophecy is well attested and recorded by several 
contemporary writers.t This Friend, who lived 
in Huntingdonshire, came to London a few days 
before the tire, and alighting from his horse, with 
his clothes thrown loosely around hii like one 
dressed in haste, he went up and down the streets 
for two days, pronouncing a judgment by fire, 


which should lay waste the city. On theevening | 


after he had been thus engaged, some of the 
Friends, apprehensive that he might be under a 
delusion, obtained an interview with him, when 
he related to them that, sometime before, he had 
had a vision of the fire, but had delayed to come 
and declare it as commanded; until, as he ex- 
pressed it, “the fire was felt in his own bosom.” 

On the event taking place in exact accordance 
with his prediction, it appears that he lost the 
proper balance of his mind, or was effected with 
some degree of spiritual pride ; for the fire hav- 
ing reached the east end of Cheapside, he stood 
before the flames with outstretched arms, as if 


’ Hume’s History of England. 
tG. Whitehead, 31—7. Sewell, ii. 141. G. Fox, ii. 75. 











but never any priest did marry any, that weread 
of in the scriptures, from Genesis to Revelations.’ 
Then I showed them the duty of man and wife, 
how they should serve God, being heirs of life 
and grace together.” 

Continuing his travels, he visited Friends on 
his route, till he came to York, in which city he 
had a large meeting, and from thence he passed 
on to Snyder-hill-green, where there was a Ge- 
neral Meeting of Friends. The priest of the 
place hearing of it, sent the constables to obtain 


a warrant for the apprehension of Friends; but, - 


although they rodeso hard as almost tospoil their 
horses, yet having but a short notice, and far to 
go, they did not return till the meeting was ended. 
On his way from the meeting, George Fox met 
the constables, the wardens, and the justice’s 
clerk, who, not knowing him, suffered him to 
pass, and thus he escaped. ‘ For,” he says, 
“the Lord frustrated their design, blessed be his 
name forever.” 

After passing through many counties, holding 
large and precious meetings, and visiting his 1e- 
latives in Leicestershire, he came to London. “I 
was so weak,” he says, “with lying, almost three 
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years, in cruel and hard imprisonments, myjoints' this was not the case with all, saying, there 
and my body were so stiff and benumbed, that I seemed to be too much human contrivance, which 
could hardly get upon my horse, nor bend my | would never do. He did not travel much abroad 
joints, nor well bear to be near the fire, nor to in the exercise of his gift, yet some years be- 
eat warm meat, I had been so long kept from it. | fore his death, he performed a visit within the 
Being come to London, I walked a little among | compass of Nine Partner’s Quarterly Meeting, 
the ruins, and took good notice of them. I saw | having previously obtained the unity and sym- 
the city lying, according as the word of the Lord! pathy of his Friends in his religious concern ; 


came to me concerning it several years before.” | and about three years before his death, he per- 


formed a visit to Friends within the compass of 
Easton Quarterly Meeting, to their edification ; 
and he expressed, at his return, that he had 
great satisfaction and peace in his own mind in 


| thus performing his religious duty. As he was 
He was born at Pawlings Town, Duchess | not entrusted with much of this world’s goods, 


County, the 19th of $d mo., 1791. In the early | it was necessary that he should be diligent in his 
part of his life it appears, that, by not attending | outward calling ; yet, when he believed that his 
to the reproofs of Divine instruction manifested | duty required him to leave his family, he cheer- 
in his own mind, he was drawn into vanity and | fully submitted thereto, well knowing his Master 


a 
A Testimony of Queensbury Monthly Meeting, | 
concerning our beloved Friend WARREN Fer- 
RIS, deceased. 


folly ; repeated and great were his conflicts whilst | 
he pursued that path, and continued to associate 
with vain and unprofitable companions ; until at | 
length he so learned obedience by the things 
which he suffered, that he gave up to the opera- 
tion of the Spirit of Christ upon his mind, in 
the faith of its sanctifying power; and therein 
experienced the consolation of his Heavenly 
Father’s love. Having been thus humbled, 
under the operation of the power of Truth, he 
soon became qualified for usefulness in the mili- 
tant Church; and about the twentieth year of | 
his age, he requested the care of Friends, and | 
was received a member of Queensbury Monthly 
Meeting, and soon after became an able minister 
of the Gospel of Christ ; and being of strong and | 
ready abilities, and his mind improved and en- 
larged by the sanctifying power of the Holy 
Spirit, he became qualified for the promotion of 
the cause of Truth and righteousness, in which 
he was engaged ; being careful that his example 
should correspond with the precepts he delivered. 
He was diligent and seasonable in the attendance 
of meetings, and was careful in encouraging his 
family in this important duty. He was not fre- 
quent in his public appearances, being diligent 
in waiting to experience a renewed qualification 
for service before he attempted to move, cither in 
the ministry, or in the transaction of the disci- 
pline; well knowing, that without a fresh an- 
ointing, any endeavors to act must prove inef- 
fectual, and tend to centre in lifeless formality, 
against which he was concerned zealously to bear 
testimony—he was a faithful watchman on the 
walls of Zion. His ministry was lively and in- 
structive, accompanied with fervent zeal for the 
honor of God, and good of souls; manifesting 
an earnest desire that all should come to the 
knowledge of the Truth and be saved, and many 
c:n say they have felt the comfortable effects of 
hs labors. He often expressed his desire that 
Friends might dwell deep and prosper in the 
‘iru h ; at the same time observing that he feared 


could b‘ess the little, and that there was nothing 
in this world worth enjoying out of the Divine 
will. In the spring of 1827, he removed with 
his family from Queensbury to Moreau, and there 
being a few families of Friends there, they re- 
quested of the Monthly Mceting the privilege of 
holding a meeting for worship, which was al- 
lowed them, and it is still continued. 

Ife attended our Yearly Meeting in the spring 
of 1828, which proved a close trial to him, as 
there was a part of the Meeting that separated 
from their brethren, many of whom be much 
loved ; and it secmed, as he expressed it, too 
much for human nature to bear: yet he frequent- 
ly remarked, after his return home, that he was 
glad he attended the Yearly Meeting. 

He was a loving husband, a tender father, a 
kind neighbor, and decply sympathized with 
those in affliction. His last sickness being a 
fever, it continued sore upon him for several 
weeks during which time he frequently spoke of 
the state of our society, and seemed much en- 
gaged that Friends should support the standard 
of Truth in its ancient purity. And toa Friend 
he said, a few days before his death, that if 
Friends kept humble and faithful, our Society 
would shine with greater lustre than it had for 
many years past. He several times expressed, 
in a very weighty frame of mind, that he was 
never more favored at any time of his life, than 
since he had been on his sick bed, and that he 
had been favored with such clear openings in the 
visions of light, since his sickness, as he had 
rarely witnessed before, which he said, was admi- 
rable to himself; and he further added, that he 
believed, if those who visited him in his sickness 
were deep enough, they would have a sense of his 
exercise, and would sit down and be still and quiet. 
He then mentioned that he had been much bur 
thened with trifling conversation in those favored 
seasons, 

The gravity of his countenance, and the solem- 
nity attending his conversation, made such deep 
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impression on the minds of those present, that 
the opportunity will be long remembered. A 
neighbor coming in to see him a short time before 
his decease, mentioned, that she had heard a 
report circulated, that he denied his Saviour, aud 
she felt it to be her duty to come and convince 
him there was one; but he, being rightly quali- 
fied, was enabled fully to satisfy her that the 
report was false, and further added; “{f never 
dared to deny my Saviour, I would sooner part 
with my right hand; I have ever believed that 
there is no other name given under heaven where- 
by we san be saved, but by the name of Jesus,” 
and much more that cannot be recollected. 

A few days after, speaking of this circumstance, 
he exclaimed,—“Oh, that all who have heard 


that I denied my Saviour, were like this honest | 


woman, and would come and see for themselves. 
As his time of departure drew near, he appeared 
to be in a composed’ state of mind, expressing 
his great satisfaction in his past labors, and espe- 
cially at the late Yearly Meeting, and since his 
return home. Soon after he appeared to be in 
supplication, which was, as near as could be 
understood, on this wise, that the two ban1s* 
might become of one mind, and worship the one 
true and living God; and that all the human 
family might be so wrought upon by the benign 
influence of Divine love, as to be brought into 
the one fold. He appeared to be in a sweet 
frame of mind, and the last words he uttered 
were, * Oh, happy, happy, farewell friends, fare- 
well ;” and breathed shorter and shorter, depart- 
ing like one falling asleep, on the morning of 
the.25th of 9th mo., 1828; and we doubt not 
has entered iato the mansion of eternal felicity, 
where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
Weary are at rest. 

The day following, his remains were taken to 
Queensbury attended by a large number of 
Friends and neighbors, and after a solemn meet- 
ing held on the occasion, they were interred in 
Friends’ burial ground there. 

Thus, like the rising sun that grows brighter 
and brighter until it comes to the meridian, did 
this devoted servant shine brighter and brighter, 
until he was called from works to rewards, in 
the meridian of life, aged thirty seven years and 
about six months. 


Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer, from Fenelon’s writings. 


“Tsnotour zeal imprudence? Let every root 
of bitterness, said St. Paul, be put away from 
you. There is a violent zeal that we must cor- 
rect; it thinks it can change the whole world— 
it would reform every thing—it would subject 
every one to its laws. The origin of this zeal is 
disgraceful. The defects of our neighbor inter- 
fere with our own: our vanity is wounded by 


*Meaning the two divisions of the Society of 
Friends, 
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that of another—our own haughtiness finds our 
neighbor’s ridiculous and insupportable—our 
restlessness is rebuked by the sluggishness and 
indolence of this person—our gloom is disturbed 
by the gaiety and frivolities of that person, and 
our heedlessness by the shrewdness and address 
of another. 

If we were faultless, we should not be so much 
annoyed by the defects of those with whom we 
associate. If we were to acknowledge, honestly, 
that we have not virtue enough to bear patiently 
with our neighbor’s weakness, we should shew our 
own imperfections, and this alarms our vanity. 
We therefore make our weakness pass for strength, 
elevate it to a virtue, and call it zeal; an imagi- 
nary and oft a hypocritical zeal. For is it not 
surprising to see how tranquil we are, about the 
errors of others, when they do not trouble us, 
aud how soon this wonderful zeal kindles against 
those who excite our jealousy, or weary our pa- 
tience ? 

If our zeal be true, it will be regulated by Chris- 
tianity ; it will begin with ourselves ; it will be so 
occupied with our own defects, our own wants, 
that it will find but little time to think of those 
of others; and when conscience obliges us to 
correct our neighbor, we shall be very cautious 
with regard to ourselves, following the advice of 
the apostle, “Rebuke thy brother in the spirit of 
meekness, considering thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted.”’ Whatsoever is said or done with 
passion, will not make our neighbor better. 

Where do we see any good effects from harsh 
reproof? We must gain the heart, when we 
would recommend religion ; and hearts are won 
only by love and condescension. Itis not enough 
to be right, it is dishonoring reason to defend it 
by violence and hautiness. It is by gentleness, 
by patience, by love, that we insensibly lead the 
mind to truth, undermine old predjudices, in- 
spire confidence, and encourage one to conquer 
bad habits. When he who receives correction, 
perceives that reproof is given with ill humor, his 
own is not subdued by it, and his self love revolts 
at the mortifying lesson. For the wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God.” 





PRAYER. 

It is of much importance to cultivate secret 
devotion and ejaculatory prayer. When mercies 
are unexpectedly vouchsafed, when dangers are 
suddenly averted; when temptations spring up 
and vain thoughts occur as in a moment, he who 
possesses the spirit of prayer can look up though 
he may be unable to bend the knee. He may 
be in the senate or on the exchange, in the work 
shop or in the fields, it matters not, for God is 
there ; to Him he can lift his heart, and without 
moving his lips, implore his aid. Sometimes the 
mechanic cannot command his retreat, nor the 
maid servant secure her hour. How valuable to 
such is scerct prayer; it keeps the mind in con- 
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stant communion with God, and dependent upon 
him; it secures continual supplies of Divine in- 
fluence, it shuts out injurious thoughts, and brings 
the antidote to bear on the evil as soon as it 
occurs. — Congregational Magazine. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PEACE EXEMPLIFIED. 
[Continued from page 484.] 


Notwithstanding Friends belonging to the 
same meeting were in some instances several 
miles distant from each other, they did not suffer 
their perplexities at home to interfere with the 
sacred duty of religious worship abroad, or to 
prevent them from traversing the country filled 
with armed men, amidst dangers if possible still 
greater than those they had left, in order that 
they might assemble together for this solemn 
purpose. Consequently, in going to and return- 
ing from their meetings, they had to encounter 
many difficulties, besides the struggle between 
their faith and their natural fears in leaving 
their houses and property, a prey, perhaps, to 
pillage or to flames, during their absence. Hu- 
man prudence it is likely would have induced 
them in such an awful extremity to remain at 
home, and to look after their outward affairs ; but 
the sense of what they owed to their Maker, and 
to the society of which they were members, in 
many instances overbalanced these selfish con- 
siderations, and it appears, that, in most cases, 
they left behind them a better guardian than 
human prudence. On one occasion, a family re- 
ceived notice, that unless they gave up the at- 
tendance of meetings, and united in the Roman 
Catholic form of worship, they should indivi- 
dually be put to death, and their houses should 
be burned. As the following was to be their 
day of public worship, the heads of the family 
were brought under deep mental exercise accom- 
panied with fervent prayers that they might be 
enabled to come to a right determination in the 
conflict between their religious duty on the one 
side, and apprehensions for the safety of their 
family on the other. On collecting the indivi- 
duals together, with a degree of humble confi- 
dence that the best direction would be afforded, 
after a little solemn retirement, they laid the 
matter before their children. The noble and in- 
trepid language of their eldest son, then a very 
young man, on this memorable occasion, is 
worthy of being recorded. ‘ Father,’’ said he, 
“rejoice that we are found worthy to suffer.” 
His parents were much affected, and their minds 
so much strengthened in consequence, that they 
immediately concluded to attend their meeting 
next day. In the morning they proceeded to 
their place of worship accordingly, without seck- 
ing to avoid the armed insurgents by going into 
the fields; but keeping the public high-road, 
they were permitted to accomplish their purpose 
in safety, and expressed the satisfaction they 
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felt in having thus fulfilled what they considered 
to be their duty. They were not then apprised 
of the circumstance which in the mean time had 
occurred, that the king’s army had entered into 
that part of the country, and it so disconcerted 
the plans of the insurgents, that they were pre- 
vented from carrying their wicked designs into 
execution. 

A signal preservation was also experienced by 
another Friend. His house, which was situated 
in rather a lonely part of the country, was ran- 
sacked and stripped of every thing valuable by a 
party of insurgents. . Some hours after the de- 
predation, another party entered for the same 
purpose, and the captain, discrediting the 
Friend’s simple statement of what had already 
occurred, or irritated at the disappointment, 
raised his sword to murder him; when his wife, 
rising from her seat, with much emotion and 
firmness exclaimed, *‘ thou canst not touch a 
hair of my husband’s head unless Divine Provi- 
dence permit thee.’’ ‘The man was so struck by 
her Christian fortitude, that he let the sword 
drop from his hand, and stooping to pick it up, 
without uttering a word he turned away, and 
quietly withdrew his men. 

A person of great respectability in the County 
of Westmeath, living in a wild, thinly inhabited 
district, not far from the town of Moate, has 
given the following striking testimony, from his 
own observations at that period. ‘ All those in 
this quarter, who professed principles of peace, 
were marvellously spared from extreme suffer- 
ing; some jiving in solitary places, surrounded 
by that class who were generally in a state of 
rebellion. Some so circumstanced could not 
leave their usual habitations, though strongly 
urged by their few protestant neighbours to flee 
with them to the garrison towns. Oh, the heart- 
rending scenes some such have witnessed, their 
neighbors running hither and thither with 
their families and goods, and calling upon them 
to flee from certain destruction. Yet some were 
favored with faith and patience to abide in their 
lots, conscientiously adhering to the revealed 
law of their God, and thus did experience, to 
their humbling admiration, the name of the 
Lord to be a strong tower, in which they found 
safety. I could, with wonder, love and praise, 
relate some marvellous deliverances mercifully 
vouchsafed to me, when surrounded by bodies of 
armed men, and when no human being of any 
other description was near; yet through divine 
aid, and that alone, was I enabled to refuse to 
take up arms, or take their oaths, or join them, 
assigning as a reason that I could not fight nor 
swear for or against them. Thy threatened, 
they pondered, they debated, marvelled, and ul- 
timately liberated me, though they said I was in 
the power of many thousands then assembled.” 

A Friend living in a retired part of the county 
of Waterford, had a large family of young child- 
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ren, and kept several servants. A little before 
the battle of Ross, two of the nursery maids, 
Roman Catholics, left the house. This circum- 
stance gave some alarm to the family, which | 
was however mitigated in degree by their return | 
after the battle, in which the United Irishmen | 
were defeated. The mistress interrogated the | 
elder of the servants, respecting their reasons | 
for thus leaving the family at such a time, and 
in a state of such distress, and represented their 
ingratitude after having experienced so many 
marks of kindness from their master and mis- 
tress, during a period of some years’ servitude. 
The girl acknowledged it all with many tears; 
but added, “mistress, if you knew all, you 
would not condemn us.” Some days after, her | 
mistress spoke to her again, and requested her 
to be more explicit, because she did not under- 
stand what was meant by the words, “If you 
knew all,” &c.; and on urging the subject in a 
very kind manner, the servant burst into tears, 
and acknowledged that she and her fellow-ser- 
vant, hal been enjoiued by an authority to which 
they had been accustomed to yield implicit obe- 
dience, *‘if the battle of Ross was favorable to 
the Irish, to kill the young children, and this,” 
said she, “we could not do, you had been like 
tender and kind parents to us, and the children 
we love as our own, and therefore we de- 
termined to leave the house, never to return any | 
more, if the battle should be favorable to the | 
Trish.” 











(To be continued.’ 


SPLENDOR OF THE SUN. 


It appears that the sun which we daily behold, 
is a body of ineffable magnitude and splendor, 
and that the most magnificent operations are ie. | 
cessantly going forward on its surface or in its | 
immediate vicinity. It is, indeed, a kind of 
universe in itself, the magnitude, the extent and | 
grandeur of which, and the vast and sublime 
operations connected with its physical constitu- | 
tion, surpass the powers of the human mind to! 
form any adequate conception. We are destitute | 
ofa substratum of thought for enabling us to) 
form a comprehensive conception on this subject. 
When we aseend to the top of Mount Etna or'| 
Mount Blane, and survey the vast group of sur- | 
rounding objects which appear around and be- | 
neath us, when the morning sun illuminates the 
landscape, we behold one of the largest and most 
expansive objects that can meet the eye in this 
sublunury scene ; and we can compare it with ob- 
jects that are smaller, and with those that are 
somewhat larger. But the amplitude of such a 
scene extends to only a 100 ora 150 miles in 
every direction, which is less than the least visi- 
ble point or spot which we can perecive on the 
sun with the most powerful telescopes. 

Where we transported to a point five or six 
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thousand miles above the surface of the earth, so 
as to take in nearly at one view the whole hemi- 
sphere of our globe; and were our eyes to be 
strengthened so as to be able to perceive every 
part of its surface distinctly, our ideas of magni- 
tude would be vastly enlarged, and we should be 
able to form more correct and comprehensive 
conceptions than we can now do, of the still 
greater magnitudes of many of the celestial 
bodies. But even such an object as the whole 
of the earth’s hemisphere, seen at one compre 
hensive view, would afford us comparatively little 
assistance in"forming an adequate conception of 
such a stupendous globe as the sun ; it would not 
equal the idea of magnityde which we ought 
to attach to one of the smaller spots on 
its surface. For the area of the solar surface is 
twenty four thousand seven hundred times 
greater; so that 24,700 scenes equal in magni- 
tude to the hemisphere of our globe must pass 
before us in review, before we could acquire a 
comprehensive and adequate idea of the expansive 
surface of the sun. 

And were a scene of this description to pasg 
before our eyes every two hours, till an extent 
equal to the area of the sun passed under our 
view, and were 12 hours every day allotted for 
the observation, it would require more than 
eleven years before such a rapid survey of this 
vast luminary could be completed. But, as we 
can have no adequate idea of a scene compre- 
hending a whole hemisphere of our globe, let us 
compare the view from Mount Etna, with the 
amplitude of thesun. ‘ There is no point on the 
surface of the globe,” says Mr. Brydone, “that 
unites so many awful and sublime objects as the 
top of Ktna, and no imagination has dared to 
form an idea of so glorious and magnificent a 
scene. The body of the sun is seen rising from 
the ocean, immense tracts of both sea and land 
intervening; the islands of Pinari, Alicudi, Li- 
pari, Stromboli and Volcano, with their smoking 
summits, appear under your feet, and you look 
down on the whole of Sicily as on a map, and 
and can trace every river throughout all 
its windings, from its source to its mouth. The 
view is absolutely boundless on every side, so 
that the sight is everywhere lost in immensity.” 
Yet this glorious and expansive prospect is com- 
prised within a circle about 240 miles in diame- 
ter and 754 in circumference, containing 45,240 
square miles, which is only 1-53,776,608th part 
of the surface of the sun; so that fifty three 
millions, seven hundred and seventy six thousand 
landscapes, such as beheld from Mount Etna, 
behooved to pass before us, before we could con- 
template a surface as expansive as that of the 
sun ; and if every such landscape were to occupy 
two hours in the contemplation, as supposed 
above, it would require twenty four thousand five 
hundred and fifty four years before the whole 
surface of this immense globe could be in this 
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manner surveyed ; and, after all, we should have 
but a very imperfect conception of the solid con- 
tents of the sun, which contains 356,818,739,- 
200,000,000 of cubical miles, which number is 
146,670 times greater than the number of square 
miles upon its surface. ; 
What a glorious idea, then, does such an “i 
ject as the sun present to us, of the grandeur of 
the Deity, and the energies of Omnipotence ! 
There is no single object within the range of oar 
knowledge that affords a more striking and au- 
gust emblem of its great Creator. In its lustre, 
in its magnitude, in its energy, in its boundless 
influence, and its beneficial affects on this earth 
and on surrounding worlds, there is a more bright 
display of Divine perfection than in any other 
material being with which we are acquainted. 


«‘ Great source of day! best image here below 
Of thy Creator! ever forming wide 

From world to world, the vital ocean round, 
On nature write, with every beam, his praise.” 


Could such a magnificent orb have been pro- | 
duced by a fortuitous concourse of atoms, and 
placed in its proper position, to distribute light 
and attractive influence to the worlds which roll | 
around it? Could chance have directed thé dis- 
tance at which it should be placed from the | 
respective planets, or the size to which it should 
be expanded in order to diffuse its energies to the 
remotest part of the system? Could chance have 
impressed upon it the laws requisite for sustain- 
ing in their courses all the bodies dependent upon 
it, or have endowed it with the source of illumina- 
tion which has been preserved in action from age 
to age? To affirm such positions would be to un- 
dermine and annihilate the principles of all our 
reasoningss The existence of the sun proves the 
existence of an eternal and supreme Divinity, 
and at the same time demonstrates his omnipo- 
tent power, his uncontrollable agency, the depths 
of his wisdom, and the riches of his beneficence. 
If such a luminary be so glorious and incompre- 
hensible, what must its great Creator be? If its 
splendor be so dazzling to our eyes, and its! 
magnitude so overpowering to our imagination, 
what must He be who lighted up that magnifi- | 
cent orb, and bade a retinue of worlds revolve 
around it ; who “ dwells in light inaccessible, to | 
which no mortal eye can approach?” If} 
the sun is only one out of many myriads of | 
similar globes dispensed throughout the illimi- 
table tracts of creation, how great, how glori-| 
ous, how far surpassing human comprehension | 
must be the plans and the attributes of the 
infinite and eternal Creator? “ His greatness is 


dently his intention that we should rise in our 
contemplations from the effect to the cause, from 
the creature to the Creator; from the visible 
splendors and magnificence of creation to the in- 
visible glories of Him who sitteth on the throne 
of the universe, “whose kingdom ruleth over all, 
and before whom all nations are counted as less 
than nothing, and vanity.” 





unsearchable, and his ways past finding out.” 
Could we thoroughly comprehend the depths of 
his perfections or the grandeur of his empire, he 
would cease to be God, or we should cease to be 
limited and dependent beings. But,in presenting 
to our view such magnificent objects, it is evi- 
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A SCENE IN THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 
BY GRENVILLE MELLEN, 

We first came to the verge of the precipice, 
from which the water takes its leap upon a plat- 
form that projects with the rock many fect over 
the chasm. Here we gazed into the dell and the 
basin into which the stream pours itself from the 
beetling cliff. But the prospect from this point 
is far less thrilling than from below ; and we ac- 
cordingly began our descent. Winding round 
the crags, and following a footpath between the 
overhanging trees, we gradually and with some 
difficulty, descended so far as to have a fine view 
of the station we had just left. The scene here 
is magnificent beyond description. Far under 
the blackened canopy of everlasting rock, that 
shoots above to an alarming extent over the 
abyss, the eye glances round a vast and regular 
amphitheatre, which seems to be the wild assem- 
bling place of all the spirits of the storms, so 
rugged, so deep, so secluded, and yet so threat- 
ning does it appear. Down from the midst of the 
cliff that over-arches this wonderful excavation, 
and dividing in the midst of gloom that seems to 
settle within it, comes the foaming torrent, 
splendidly relieved upon the black surface of the 
enduring walls, and throwing its wreaths of mist 
along the frowning ceiling. 

Following the guide that had brought us thus 
far down the chasm, we passed into the amphi- 
theatre, and moving under the terrific projection, 
stood in the centre of this sublime and stupeo- 
dous work ; the black, iron-bound rocks behind 
us, and the snowy cataract springing between us, 
and the boiling basin which still lay under our 
feet. Here the scene was unparalleled. Here 
seemed to be a theatre for a people to stand in, 
and behold the prodigies and fearful wonders of 
the Almighty, and feel their own insignificance. 

Here admiration and astonishment come un- 
bidden over the soul, and the most obdurate 
heart feels that there is something to be grate- 
ful for. Indeed, the scene from this spot is s0 
sublime, and so well calculated to impress the 
feelings with a sense of the power and grandeur 
of nature, that apart from all other considera- 
tions, it is worthy of long journecyings and ex- 
treme toil to behold it. 

Having taken refreshment, very adroitly man 
aged to be conveyed to us from above, by John 
we descended to the extreme depth of the ra- 
vine, and with certain heroic ladies who somehow 
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dared the perils of the path, we gazed from this 
place upon the sheet of water, falling from a 
height of more than two hundred and fifty feet. 

This is a matter of which Niagara would not 
speak lightly ; and there is wanting only a heavy 
fall of water to make this spot not only magni- 
ficent, for that it is now, but terribly sublime. 
Mountains ascend and overskadow it; crags and 
precipices project themselves in menacing assem- 
blage all about, as though frowning over a ruin 
which they are only waiting some fiat to make 
yet more appalling. Nature has hewed out a 
resting place for man, where he may linger, and 
gaze, and admire! Below him she awakens her 
thunder, and darts her lightning ; above she lifts 
still loftier summits, and round him she flings 
her spray and her rainbows ! 


MORTALITY AMONG MASONS. 


Masons are continually surrounded with an at- 
mosphere of fine, impalpable dust. By the or- 
dinary act of breathing, this dust is reccived into 
the air-passages and the lungs, where it slowly 
accumulates. Inflammation supervenes—slightat 
first, it is ultimately acute. A wasting then 
begins, accompained by spitting. In a short 
number of years, a mason dare not walk sharply 
up a hill. The breathing is impeded, the circu- 
lation is interrupted, the blood is imperfectly 
supplied with oxygen. General debility is then 
felt—rapid consumption occurs—and at length 
the disease which originated in his apprentice- 
ship, terminates with his premature death. ‘This 
is the disease known among the men as the ‘ ma- 
son’s trouble.’ It is termed phthisis in medical 
phraseology...... Dr. Alison has said, that 
‘there is hardly an instance of a mason regularly 
employed in hewing stones in Edinburgh, living 
free from phthisical symptoms to the age of fifty.’ 
We can go lower than that: we can state, from 
pretty extensive observation, that there are none 
but suffer from it at forty. We do not,in truth, 
know ten hewers (working) in Edinburgh above 
fifty, and only two abovesixty. Itis to be obser- 
ved, however, that thecelebrated Craigleith stone, 
of which the New Town of Edinburgh was built, 
contributed more largely to this characteristic 
disease than the softer stones at present in use. 
An old Craigleith man was done at thirty, and 
died at thirty-five....... Out of twenty-seven 
apprentices—fine, young, healthy men—who be- 
gan with Forsyth at the erection of Cramond 
Bridge, twenty-six years ago, only two survive. 
Out of 120 hewers who worked at the High 
School in ’27, we know of only ten survivers. 


In a squad of thirty stout hewers, who began the | 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank twelve years ago, 


worked damp, and, we are informed, worked 
better. The sheds, too, might be better venti- 
lated. ..... The men had better endure the 
wind and rain, the storm and tempest in their 
greatest fury, than endure for a single week the 
atmosphere of a shed. Another corrective has 
been pointed out by Dr. Alison, who recommends 
the Edinburgh hewers to wear mustaches and 
beards. It isa notorious fact, that cavalry re- 
giments suffer less than regiments of the line from 
consumption. ‘Their beards and mustaches act 
like a respirator ; and the same line of reasoning 
applies with greater force to stone-masons. In 
the south of Germany—in Bavaria and Wurtem- 
berg, for example—where freestone is extensively 
worked, and where the masons are fine-looking, 
wuscular fellows, with large beards, such adisease 
as phthisis is never heard of.—Abridged from a 
seriesof articles On the Condition of the Working- 
classes in the Edinburgh News. 
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NOON IN THE TROPICS. 
The soil appeared to undulate, from the effect 


of mirage, without a breath of wind being felt. 
The sun was near the zenith, and its dazzling 
light, reflected from the surface of the river, con- 


trasted with the reddish vapors that enveloped 


every surrounding object. How vivid is the im- 


o 
pression produced by the calm of nature, at noon, 


in these burning climates! The beasts of the 
forests retire to the thickets; the birds hide 
themselves beneath the foliage of the trees, or in 
the crevices of the rocks. Yet, amidst this ap- 
parent silence, when we lend an attentive ear to 
the most feeble sounds transmitted through the 
air, we hear a dull vibration, a continual mur- 
mur, a hum of insects, filling, if we may use the 
expression, all the lower strata of the air. My- 
riads of insects creep upon the soil and flutter 
round the plants parched by the heat of the sun. 
A confused noise issues from every bush, from 
the decayed trunks of trees, from the clefts of 
rocks, and from the ground undermined by lizards, 
millepedes, and ceci/ias. These are so many 
voices proclaiming to us that all nature breathes ; 
and that, under a thousand different forms, life 
is diffused throughout the cracked and dusty 
soil, as well as in the bosom of the waters, and 
in the air around us.—J/umboldt’s Personal 
Narrative. 





Copied from the Daily Register, 


| An Extract from a Letter written by Dr. Frank: 


lin, on the death of his brother, John Frank 
lin, to Miss Hubbard: 


“T condole with you. We have lost a most 


' dear and valuable relation. But, it is the will 


only one-half lived to see it finished. The stone- | of God and nature, that these mortal bodies be 
cutting and carving of the Scott Monument killed | laid aside, when the soul is to enter into real 


twenty-three of the finest men in Edinburgh. 
The stones, let us humbly suggest, might be 


life. This is rather an embryo state—a prepa- 
ration for /iving. A man is not completely born 
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until he be dead. Why then should we grieve 
that a new child is born among the immortals, a 
new member added to their happy society? We 
are Spirits. That bodies should be lent us, 
while they can afford us pleasure, assist us in ac- 
quiring knowledge, or doing good to our fellow- 
creatures, is a kind and benevolent act of God. 
When they become unfit for these purposes, and 
afford us pain instead of pleasure—instead of an 
aid become an incumbrance, and answer none of 
the intentions for which they were given, it is 
equally kind and benevolent, that a way is pro- 
vided by which we may get rid of them. Death 
is that way. We ourselves, in some cases, pru- 
dently choose a partial death. A mangled, pain- 
ful limb, which cannot be restored, we willingly 
cut off. He who plucks out a tooth, parts with 
it freely, since the pain goes with it : and he who 
quits the whole body, parts at once with all pains, 
and possibilities of pains and diseases it was liable 
to, or capable of making him suffer. 

“ Qur friend and we were invited abroad on a 
party of pleasure, which is to last forever. His 
chair was ready first; and he is gone before us. 
We could not conveniently start together; and 
why should you and I be grieved at this, since 
we are soon to follow, and ‘now where to find 
him ? Adieu. B. FRANKLIN.” 


—— 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 29, 1853. 


We perceive from some remarks made to us 
that the insertion in our paper of the account 
taken from the P. Banner, of “ Fifteen Young 
Men,” has given rise to “fears that we are disposed 
to lay too much stress upon the keeping of the 
Sabbath,” or that we endorse the view that “one 
day is more holy than another.” We would not 
be thus understood. In our estimation, all days 
are equally holy in the Divine sight, and should 
be alike marked by purity of life. Nevertheless, 
we consider it a wise provision that there is one 
day set apart for the more effectual release from 
the harassing cares of the world, and we believe 
that if our hearts were filled with such love as 
is called for by the first great commandment, we 
should be found faithfully fulfilling the duties 
which devolve upon us as rational and accountable 
beings. Among these is recognized that of as- 
sembling for public Divine worship, or as ex- 
pressed by the Apostle, “assembling together as 
the manner of some is.” We were the more in- 
terested in the brief statement given of the 
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course were thus brought into view, because of a 
concern for a class within the limits of our ac- 
quaintance, who are in the habitual indulgence, 
it may be, of nothing more than an indolent dis- 
position, which, however, is sufficient to prevent 
their regular attendance at a place of worship, 
which we cannot but observe with regret, betray- 
ing, as we think it does, a want of a proper re- 
gard for a religious duty. 

. As the force of habit has been proved to be 
powerful, we feel that parents cannot too carly 
impress upon the minds of their children the ad- 
vantages resulting from a punctual attention to 
their religious as well as moral obligations. The 
Society of Friends has a testimony against /or- 
mal worship, and hence we have not generally a 
set period for religious exercises in our families, 
but in avoiding one extreme we should be care- 
ful we do not run into the opposite. If we were 
to live consistently with our profession, we 
should not only by precept but through the 
more powerful medium of example direct the 
tender minds of our offspring to “the light 
within,” that makes manifest the’ will of our 
heavenly Father, upon the observance of which 
rests our present and eternal welfare. And may 
we here express the belief that if parents were 
enough concerned not only for themselves but 
their children, to be found “daily inquiring in 
the temple,” or secking that “wisdom which is 
profitable to direct,” their minds would be so illu- 
minated that they would be able clearly to dis- 
tinguish between that which is formal and that 
which is substantial ; and if we mistake not, an 
ability would be frequent!y furnished to gather 
their little flock to await the coming of the Mas- 
ter, who still suffers little children to come unto 
him that he may bless them. 

This kind of parental care for the right order- 
ing of our household, would no doubt meet with 
a manifest reward—we should not only witness 
its healthful influence over our own spirits, but 
should discover the fruits of our labors in the 
willingness manifested by our children, to yield 
their strong wills to the guidance of the spirit 
of love, whereby the varied duties of life would 
each be fulfilled in its measure; and among them 
would be found “a due observance” of those 
which custom and habit have acknowledged as 
belonging peculiarly to the first day of the 


“ Fifteen Young Men,” whose early and latter} week. 
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A Stated Meeting of the Jomt Committee on 
Friends’ Central School, will be held on Fourth day 
alternoon, next, (the 2d inst.,) at half-past three 
o’clock. 

Jacos M. E tis, Clerk. 


Philada., 10th mo. 29, 1853. 





To the Library Association of Friends of Phi- 
ladelphia. 


At a Stated Meeting of the Committee of 
Management, held Tenth month 12th 1853, the 
following was read and approved, and directed 
to be forwarded to the Annual Meeting as their 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

The time has again arrived when it becomes 
the pleasant task of the Committee of Manage- 
ment to present to the Annual Meeting of the 
Association ; and if deemed advisable, through 
it, to its members and contributors, a statement 
of the transactions of the past year, as well as 
the present condition of the Institution over 
which, a twelvemonth since, they were sclected 
to preside. 

And it is with no small satisfaction they are 
able to use the language adopted by them in the 
commencement of this Report; that the task 
they are about to fulfil is an agreeable one—this 
could not be the case, were not the affairs of the 
Institution in a prosperous condition ; for which 
state of things they claim no merit—they have 
simply endeavored to do their duty to the best of 
their ability, and powerless would have been all 
their efforts for the advancement of its interests, 
had it not have been for the generous aid so 
promptly and cheerfully rendered by its contri- 
butors. 

The appeal made to them this time last year, 
when the funds were entirely exhausted, with 
strong claims existing for the completion of cer- 
tain arrangements then in progress or in antici- 
pation, was not made in vain, as the exhibit of 
the Treasurer’s account will manifest. To this 
liberality, individuals using the Library are in- 
dcbted for many of the advantages they have 
enjoyed during the past year. 

In tne last Annual Report, reference was made 
to some estimates having been procured of the 
cost of Printing a New Catalogue. Although 
the total expense proved to be considerable (the 


deemed the best interests of the Library as 
loudly called for an expenditure being made for 
this purpose, as for the purchase of new books 
or any other within their control. Five hundred 
copies were accordingly printed, and about one- 
half of them bound with blank leaves introduced 
for the convenience of such as wish to keep them 
Written up as fast as new books are introduced. 
A manuscript Catalogue thereof is kept on the 
table, to which any so disposed can refer. For 
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the accommodation of those who: may not have 
availed themselves of this arrangement, as well 
as for the information of contributors generally, 
a list is hereunto appended,* of all the books 
introduced into the Library, since the publica- 
tion of the Catalogue. 


This Catalogue is arranged and classified as 
per following statement, which shows the num- 
ber embraced by each class at the present time, 
to be 

Abridged and Juvenile, . 631 volumes 
Scientific, . ..... 451 & 
RO, ss hl te CO 
Voyages and Travels, . . 408 “ 
History and Biography, <« 693 “ 
Miscellaneous, . . . . 685 & 
Making the entire number of volumes now cata- 
logued as belonging to the Library, 3980. 

A donation (per will of the late Thomas Gil- 
pin) of ten copies of “ Friends Exiled to Vir- 
ginia,’ was made some months since, but as 


there was already one in the Library, it was 


| their speedy recovery. 
‘not a single volume has been lost during the past 


deemed advisable to place only three additional 


copies on the shelves, the remainder being laid 
aside for future disposition of some kind. These 
seven copies are not included in the above total. 
Twelve volumes of the entire number have been 
donations, and the total increase of last year has 
been tro hundred and twenty volumes, compris- 
ing about one hundred and fifty-six works of 
various kinds. Two copies of the “ Life of 
George Fox,’ about to be published by Samuel 
M. Janney, and one of the forthcoming republi- 
eation of “ Piety Promoted,” have been sub- 
scribed for; and every opportunity is embraced 
for introducing re-prints of this character. 


About 250 copies of the Catalogue remain in 
sheets, ready for binding when necessary. A 
few of the bound copies have been distributed to 
kindred associations, in the belief, they might, in 
some instances aid them in the selection of 
books—in which view the recipients also parti- 
cipated. 

Some improvements have been made to the 
book cases, which greatly enhance the comfort 
and convenience of visitors to the room. 


The monthly reports of the Librarian, and 
the personal inspection of the Committee, keep 


| them advised of the state of the Library. Books 
entire cost of printing, binding, Xc., being one | 
hundred and ten dollars), the present Committee | 


are seldom kept out much over time, and when 
this does occur, prompt measures are taken for 
The Librarian believes 


year; and from his previously furnished reports, 
the following statement has been compiled, which 
is believed to be nearly correct, viz. :— 

During the first six months, viz. from the 





* As this list has already been published in the 
Intelligencer, as works were introduced from time to 


_ time, it is deemed unnecessary te repeat it here. 
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Tenth month last, to the Third month, both inclu- 
sive, the applicants averaged 

Females 223, who borrowed 2384 Books. 

Males 227 6 2157 *% 
Total average for said period 450 individuals 
borrowing 4541 books. 

During the Jast six months, viz. from Fourth 
mo. 1st, to Ninth mo. 30th, inclusive, the appli- 
cants averaged 

Females 127, who borrowed 1047 Books. 

Males 109 6 978 

Total average for said period, 236 individuals 
borrowing 2020 Books, presenting, when com- 
bined, the following statistics for the year, viz. 
An average of 346 females, to whom were loan- 
ed 3431 books; of 343 males to whom were 
loaned 3130 books. Showing a circulation from 
our Library, of six thousand five hundred and 
sixty-one volumes in twelve months. 

The Library is now open on fourth and seventh 
day evenings, for the accommodation of Friends 
generally; seventh day afternoons being, as 
usual, appropriated exclusively for females. 

The Treasurer’s account, settled up to the 


| 
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LETTER FROM R. MASON.—NO. XVII. 
7th month, 1837. 

My dear H.—An opportunity to-morrow, 
direct to Philadelphia, tempts me to hold episto- 
latory communion with thee. ‘Though exter. 
nally the horizon is overcast with clouds, yet it is 
tome a lovely afternoon, and after I had retired 
into my own little chamber, I thought if thou 
had been with me, we could have enjoyed the 
quietude together. There is something peculiarly 
pleasant to me in a first day afternoon in the 
country. I attended meeting this morning, where 
life seemed at a low ebb, and my mind was taken 
back to the period when many servants and hand- 
maidens of the Lord were bearing the heat and the 
burden of the day, in this place, when the Gospel 
trumpet was often sweetly blown. Now, no voice 
is heard to speak of the goodness of Israel’s un- 
slumbering Shepherd, and to invite and incite 
the lukewarm and the youthful to enlist under 
His banner and become valiants in His cause. 
But the same Almighty Power is as able now as 
in days past, to cause a shaking among tlie dry 
bones, and to raise upa living army out of these, 


12th instant, shows the following state of the | to go forth conquering every fve to his righteous 


finances, viz. 
Amount received during the year per 
voluntary Contributions, 
«Fines collected, ° 
Sales of Catalogue, . 


24 05 
21 47 


“ 


O77 


Total, $552 27 
Expended during the same period : 
For New Books purchased, 199 13 
“ Rebinding Books, . 13 00 
Printing 500 Catalogues, 110 00 
Librarians’ Salaries, Com- 
missions for Collecting 
and Insurance, 
Sundry expenses of room, 
Printing and distributing 
Annual Reports, Sta- 
tionary, &c., . . 
“ Alterations to Cases, . 
Balance due Treasurer at last 
settlement, 


“cc 
“ 


131 
16 


21 
13 


2 
v 
») 
- 


47 73 552 13 
Leaving a balance due the As- 
sociation of ; 0 14 

In conclusion, the Committee have an increas- 
ed satisfaction in believing, that the liberality of 
Friends, alluded to elsewhere in this report, will 
continue to be manifested, and that the annual 
visit of their collector will again be cheerfully 
responded to—as this manifestation must go 
hand in hand with the exertions of the Commit- 
tee, if an advance in the usefulness of the Insti- 
tution is realized, or even its present condition 
sustained. 

Extracted from the Minutes. 
Jacos M. Etuis, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Tenth mo. 1853. 


government. 
I greatly desire to become one of this number, 


506 75! for truly 1 often feel myself one of the poorest 


of the poor. My dear H., be thou faithful 
unto the death of all that pertains to self, and the 
crown of life will assuredly be given thee, and 
thou wilt sit at the king’s table and partake of 
the dainties thereof. But shrink not from fre- 
quent descendings into the washing pool, nor yet 
endeavor to elude that fire which must pass upon 
all that is impure in us, for “ our (rod is a con- 
suming fire.’ But why do I tell thee these 
things? Thou knowest the Master, perhaps 
better than I. Still, we may speak a word of 
encouragement to each other, as we journcy on. 
I know the proneness of the mind to withdraw 
from the watch tower. 

Our advancement toward the land of promise 
may be compared to the progress of the Israelites 
through the wilderness. We often have to re 
trace, with weary steps, the way our own perverse 
wills have trodden, and thus prolong our jour- 
neyings through a desert land. But henceforth 
let us run with alacrity the race that is set be- 
fore us. Certain it is, we have no time to loiter 
by the way. And I am inclined to believe if 
we were each found at our posts, we should more 
frequently be engaged in administering to the 
hungry and thirsty soul. The sick and prison 
bound mind would be visited, and we should see 
that we live for others as well as ourselves. Then, 
my beloved friend, let us so watch that we maj 
hear every soft whisperof the divine breath, and 
so fulfil every requisition as to be prepared to 
hear wndismayed our stewardship of time and 
ability remanded by the great donor of all we 
have, and all we are; and may we mutually re 








st 


member each other, when we are favored with | and if 35 stakes were erected at the side of the 
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access to the place where prayer is wont to be | road, a yard asunder, they would not be distin- 
made. guishable one from another; if painted red, they 

In-near affection, thy friend, R.M. | would appear collectively as a continuous flash of 
red color. If two trains with this speed passed 
each other, the relative velocity would be 70 
; ; yards per second ; and if one of the trains were 

The London Alheneum, in an article com- 70 yards long, it would flash by in a single 
mending the public school system of the state of | second. Supposing the locomotive which draws 
New York, after giving a few statistics, derived | such a train to have driving-wheels seven feet in 
from the last report of the Board of Education | diameter, these wheels will revolve five times in 
and the aumber of scholars taught, and the cost a second ; the piston moves along the cylinder 


of each, remarks: __, . | ten times ina second; the valve moves and the 
“The 207 schools in the New York district, | steam escapes ten times in a second—but as there 
with their 107,363 scholars, involve a yearly | are two cylinders, which act alternately, there 
outlay of 274,794 dollars. The year at school | are really twenty puffs or escapes of steam in a 
includes a period of 240 days attendance—so | second. “The locomotife can be heard to “cough” 
that the average expense of a really good system | when moving slowly, the cough being occasioned 
of instruction for each child amounts to 6 dollars | by the abrupt emission of waste steam up the 
and 6 cents a year, or less than three cents—not | chimney ; but twenty coughs per second cannot 
quite three halfpence—a day. It does not seem | be separated by the ear, their individuality be- 
to us that this outlay is very extravagant under | coming lost. Such a locomotive speed is equal 
any point of view. No system of police that we | to nearly one-fourth that of a cannon ball ; and 
are acquainted with is so cheap. Ifit prevents | the momentum of a whole train, moving at such 
only a tithe of what would otherwise go to the | g speed, would be nearly equivalent to the aggre- 
erection of prisons and the salaries of police magis- | gate force of a number of cannon balls, equal to 
trates, it is a good bargain for the community to | one-fourth the weight of the train: that a 
have made. It costs our own metropolis about | smash” should follow a “collision,” is no sub- 
49s. a week to support every thief, pickpocket, ject for marvel, if a train moving at such speed— 
and burglar who infests our streets. Five years’ | or anything like such speed—should meet with 
public education of the Mew York urchin may any obstacle to its progress. —Dodd’s Curiosities 
cost the American public about six or seven of Industry. 
pounds ; but at the end of that term the pupil is | 
able to take his place in society and repay it| ; 
many-fold by his educated industry. In London, | . —— . 
the average cost of each criminal from first to| There is more satisfaction in doing than re- 
last is probably not less than £400. So that, | ceiving good ; to relieve the oppressed is the most 
if early and careful training when young would glorious act a man is capable of; it is in some 
save even a small portion of those outcasts who measure doing the business of God and Provi- 
now fall by necessary inheritance into a life of | dence, and is attended with a heavenly pleasure, 
crime, at the same expense as we find incurred unknown but to those that are beneficent and 
in the great American city, the public would | liberal—LHol’s Extracts. 
gain largely in the mere money account, Educa- 
tion is by many degrees the cheapest of all | 
discipline.” 





EDUCATION CHEAPER THAN CRIME. 











PASSION. 

Passion is a sort of fever in the mind, which 
— | ever leaves us weaker than it found us. 
SPEED ON RAILWAYS, | But being intermitting, to be sure it is cura- 
Dr. Lardner adopts some ingenious arguments, ble with care. : ; 

or rather illustrations, to render familiar the ex-| It, more than anything, deprives us of the 
traordinary velocity with which our express use of our judgment, for it raises a dust very 
trains move. The Great Western Express to hard to see through. 

Exter travels at the rate of 43 miles an hour, | 
including stoppages, or 51 miles an hour without 





They who are not made saints in a state of 


including stoppages ; to attain this rate, a speed 
of 60 miles an hour is adopted midway between 
some of the stations; and in certain experimen- 
tal trips 70 miles an hour have been reached. A 
speed of 70 miles an hour is about equivalent to 
35 yards per second, or 85 yards between two 
beats of a common clock; all objects near the 
eye of a passenger travelling at this rate will 
pass by his eye in the thirty-fifth part of a second ; 


grace, shall never be saints in glory. The 
stones which are appointed for that glorious tem- 
ple above, are hewn and polished, and prepared 
for it here ; as the stones were wrought and pre- 
pared in the mountains, for building the temple 
at Jerusalem.—Leiyhton. 


Refuse not to be informed, for that shows 
pride or stupidity. 
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«THY WILL BE DONE.” 


My God, my Father, while I stray 
Far from my home in Life’s rough way, 
O teach me from my heart to say, 

«Thy will be done 


9 


Tho’ dark my path, and sad my lot, 

Let me be still, and murmur not, 

But breathe the prayer, divinely taught,— 
“¢ Thy will be done!” 


What, tho’ in lonely grief I sigh, 
For Fricnds beloved, no longer nigh, 
Submissive still would I reply,— 

“ Thy will be done!” 


If thou should’st call me to resign 
What I most prize—it ne’er was mine; 
I only yield Thee what was thine— 

** Thy will be done !” 


Should pining sickness waste away 

My life in premature decay, 

My Father—still I strive to say,— 
‘¢ Thy will be done !”? 


If but my fainting heart be blest 
With thy sweet Spirit for its guest, 
My God to Thee I leave the rest— 

‘¢ Thy will be done !”? 


Renew my will from day to day, 

Blend it with thine, and take away 

All that now makes it hard to say,— 
‘* Thy will be done!”? 


Then when on earth I breathe no more 
The prayer, oft mixed with tears before, 
I?ll sing upon a happier shore,— 

«Thy will be done!”? 


THE MERRY TRAVELLER. 


One day, as I journeyed, alone, o’er the plain, 

I met one who bore, on his shoulder and cane, 

A wallet that weighed him nigh down to the earth, 

Yet he ee on as gay as though freighted with 
mirth. 


With burden so heavy, pray how can you sing, 
I exclaimed as we met; with an air of a king, 
He reptied, if it were only twice as much more, 
It were merrier borne; and he sang as before. 


This world is a wearisome burden of cares, 

But Cheerfulness eases the shoulder that bears; 

Contentment and Love lighten every one’s load 

And level all hills in the traveller’s road. 


A. KINMAN, 





How softly on the bruised heart, 
A word of kindness falls, 

And from the dry and parched soul, 
The moistening tear-drop calls. 

O, if they knew who walk the earth, 
*Mid sorrow, grief, and pain, 

The power a word of kindness hath, 
*T were Paradise again. 


The weakest and the purest may 
This simple pittance give, 

And bid delight to withered hearts, 
Return again and live. 

O, what is life if love be lost, 
If man’s unkind to man; 

Or what the heaven that waits beyond 
This brief and mortal span? 
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As stars upon the tranquil sea, 
In mimic glory shine, 
So words of kindness in the heart 
Reflect their source divine; 
O, then be kind, whoe’er thou art, 
That breathest mortal breath, 
And it shall lighten all thy life, 
And sweeten even death. 
BY CARLOS Le. STUART. 


SLAVE-HUNTS. IN THE SAHARA. 


BY HORACE ST. JOHN. 
(Concluded from page 494.] 


There is joy in Zinder. All day long the tri- 
umph is prolonged. Following this vanguard— 
the abject trophies of misery, come single cava- 
liers, then lines of horsemen galloping over the 
plain, then cavalry with drums beating, and then 
a body of mounted warriors, with helmets of 
brass and padded coats, who marched around 
the sarkee or sultan, At length the mass of the 
hunting army appears in sight, toiling along a 
rolling canopy of dust, and with it comes the 
spoil of the expedition, perhaps three thousand 
slaves. ‘This is the beginning of a sorrow which 
is to end perhaps with insults and lashes on a 
plantation of Cuba. 

Some of the captives taken are, after the 
gencral sale, domesticated in Zinder, or a neigh- 
boring Bournou city. Almost every householder 
has one or two trained, who, from the method in 
which the irons are fixed on their limbs, cannot 
walk, but when they are obliged to go about, 
move alung with little jumps. No sight can be 
conceived more painful; but if the people will 
have slaves it is necessary to fetter them, be- 
cause there are so many towns and retreats near, 
to which they eould escape without difficulty, 
and whence they could not easily be brought 
back. They are exceedingly useful to their 
owners, who enjoy indolence and comfort through 
their industry; and for this reason it is, that 
when the slave-hunting army returns, so much 
delight fills the population as they salute the 
army with the beautiful Arabic word “ Alberka !” 
—“blessing!” In the same spirit the Italian 
bandit repeats an invocation to the Virgin while 
he cocks his pistol ! 

The slaves cultivate the ground, cook food, 
sweep the huts, and do all kinds of menial offices 
for their masters, and when they offend, are pu- 
nished with awful severity by them. Yet they 


are not on the whole inhumanly treated, and are » 


allowed to enjoy some of their favorite amuse- 
ments. On the “night of power,” in which 
the Koran is said to have descended from heaven, 
they are permitted to have a feast, a free dance, 
and songs; and then they forget for the hour all 
thought of suffering, and are as happy as under 
their native shades. On certain days, too, they 
visit the tombs of their dear friends, burning in- 
cense over them, calling upon thcir names, and 
praying to be restored “to them and to liberty 
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after death.” They dress very gaily on holidays, 
and derive from such occasions an enjoyment 
which scems almost to compensate for the sad- 
ness of the rest of the year. Many of them are 
patterns of fidelity, and after a lengthened period 
of service will die for their masters. 

But the most unhappy are those who are 
doomed to be sent across deserts, to be sold in 
distant cities, and scattered far over the earth in 
strange lands. Regular caravans are formed to 
take them across the Sahara, to the market of 
the coast. They are either sold or confided to 
the dealers, and marched in the heat of the day 
over the desolate wastes of sand and rock, with 
no alleviation to their toil except the lightness of 
their own hearts, and the cheer of their own 
songs. ‘The train isready—it starts; little time 
is given for adieus, and the links of blood, and 
the bonds of love, and all the dear affinities of 
the heart, are broken forever. And who shall 
say that such pangs do not burn as deeply into 
the bosom of the negro, at sudden and hopeless 
partings—“ such as burn young hearts’—burn 
in the bosoms of the most youthful and delicate 
in England? 

A number of camels with a file of armed men, 
march with the weary cavalcade of slaves. They 
may be seen struggling along the brown desert, 
some crawling and scarcely able to move, others 
urged suddenly on with threats or blows. Lately, 
atraveller fell in with one of these melancholy 
caravans. It consisted of about twenty camels 
laden with ivory, and thirty girls, who had been 
seventy days on their monotonous, mournful way. 
Most of these poor young creatures had perform- 
ed journeys on their road from their own happy 
villages to captivity, which would acquire tor 
any Kuropean traveller who should perform them 
an unequalled renown. Some of them had little 
children slung on their backs. They met an old 
Wouun who was returning free to her own coun- 
try, under the protection of a party of white 
men. No envy filled their sad breasts. They 
fell upon her aged neck, weeping and kissing her, 
aud blessing her in return for the kind wish she 
uttered, that the same happiness might be in 
store for all of them. 

Away the caravan proceeds over the unmea- 
sured desert, the camels pacing along in strings, 
one being tied to another, and resembling, in the 
distance, a moving mass of troops, especially 
when the mirage multiplies their long files to 
the eye. A solid bed of rock constitutes the 
basis of the region, scattered over with fine dry 
sand, or blue pebbles, except when a fountain 
splashes amid its little green paradise like a smile 
on the face of desolation. Occasionally a vast 
assemblage of rocks appears on the horizon, and 
seems to the believing eye of the Moslem, some 
abandoned city of the Iinn. Then a small lake 
shines like a patch of silver under some palms, 
and some pretty red and yellow wild flowers are 
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scattered along the track; and the wanderer un- 
accustomed to beauty amid all this dreariness. 
«In barren deserts, with surprise, 
Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise : 


And starts amid the thirsty wilds to hear 
New falls of water murmuring in his ear.”? 


The slaves as they march, wear scarcely any 


| clothes, and are treated as much like merchan- 


dise as it is possible for human beings to be. 
Three or four are often made into a “ parcel”— 
a young woman, a young man, and two children. 
Their condition varies, of course, with the cha- 
racter of their drivers. Some are grossly and 
savagely used, whipped along by day, and made 
the toy of their masters in the camp: others are 
kindly treated, well fed, and permitted to ride in 
turns. Those with infants in their arms are be- 
haved to with tenderness and even respect— 
respect, I mean, of the sort which is paid to wo- 
men in this part of the earth. enerally, fe- 
males are not believed to have souls, they have 
no moral motive to virtue, no family or feminine 
pride, no liberty of the affections, and are ex- 
pected to do wrong if they can. From women 
in such a position what can be anticipated? 
Sultan Ennoor, of the unexplored kingdom of 
Aheer, told Richardson his ideas on this subject: 
“The opinion of his highness of women does 
not flatter the ladies ; he recommended us never 
to listen to the advice of our wives; if we did we 
should be lost. The women were very well to 
fetch water, pound ghaseb, and cook the supper, 
but for nothing else. He never himself paid 
any attention to what they said: they were awful 
talkers.” So much for the old savage. How- 
ever, women in bonds are not likely to be the 
best representatives of their sex. 

Happy is it for the poor slave-girls on their 
march through the Sahara, that they have light 
hearts. They sing touching and plaintive songs, 
laden with memories of home, laden with’ 
thoughts of former joys, laden with recollee- 
tions of the fields and huts where they spent 
their happy youth, and so they beguile their 
way. As soon as the place of encampment is 
reached, they arrange everything and light fires, 
first for their masters and then for themselves. 
The cold of the desert is bitter at night, and the 
wretched creatures wear little or no clothing. 
Their rations of food are then served to them ; 
and too often the barley-meal and water which 
would be scarcely sufficient for one, is divided 
among ten of the famished and squalid slaves. 

They may have been on foot fourteen hours ; 
they may be still hungry, thirsty, weary; yet, 
as the evening deepens, they rise one by one to 
the dance, and trip upon the sand until the moon 
grows pale. ‘They beat their uncouth drums, 
and the young slaves fly round, often in very, 
modest and graceful measures, though often, too, 
in figures quite of another character. A pecu- 
liar, hopping step is much in practice among 
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them, and it is by no means an uncurious cir- 
cumstance that we can trace many of the favo- 
rite negro dances in America to their origin in 
the remote kingdoms of the Sahara. They have 
even preserved some of the most singular of the 
movements and evolutions, as well as many of 
the native airs, so that the spirit of Africa is 
breathed again among the sugar-canes and cotton 
fields of Alabama and Carolina. 
vities the unhappy creatures fall into forgetful- 
ness of their lot, and seem as though lost by an 
indifference, which, however, only lasts while the 
merriment goes on. See them next morning 
setting out, with unwilling steps, their heads 
bent, their eyes downeast and dull, their faces 
marked with sorrow, and all the illusion of the 
moon-lit revelry passes away, and slavery be- 
comes again as checrless and desolate a thing as 
the Sahara itself. 

And so the caravan toils along, now winding 
in irregular files along the plain, now crawling 
up a mountain, now bivouacking near a well, and 
on the green fields of an oasis. As it goes, some 
of the victims fail in strength, and sink and 
perish on the road. The very aged especially 
leave their bones in this manner, half-way be- 
tween their former dwelling-places and the ter- 
mination of the journey to bondage. It seems 
a gratuitous cruelty on the part of the slave- 
hunters to disturb tottering old men and women, 
who have nothing left on earth but to die, and 
who, if they were actually brought to market, 
would not sell for more than one shilling, so fee- 
ble and useless are they. When they expire, a 
hole is dug, or rather scratched, in the sand and 
they are thrown in, and a loose stone is placed 
over them. Numbers of such graves mark the 
four great caravan tracts, from the kingdom of 
the Sahara to the northern coast. Many little 
mounds, too, mark the resting beds of children 
who have died on this road ; the earth is hollowed 
for them the moment they have ceased to breathe, 
even before; and no mother, no friend can ever 
come to visit the sacred place again. An undis- 
tinguishable hillock remains for a while upon the 
spot, but the desert is soon subdued to its level, 
and every sign of their existence is gone. 


VARIETIES. 


PerPeTUAL THIRST.—Some years ago we gave a 
detailed account of the condition and appearance of 
man wao was then supposed to be the greatest 
drinker among men in America, if not on the 
globe. He is yet living in excellent health, at the 
age of 58 years, and still remains in a state of per- 
petual thirst. The individual alluded to is Mr. 
James Webb, of Fairhaven, Mass. Under every 
aspect in which the case may be examined, it is re- 
markable, and perhaps unparalleled in the annals 
ef physiology. In early infancy, the quantity of 
water he consumed was so latge as to astonish 
those who witnessed it. A development in size and 
weight of the body required a corresponding in- 
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crease in the quantity of his aquatic potations. Un- 


is rather a short daily allowance for him, and it 
would be — it seems, for him to live 
through a night with less than a pailful. With 
this immense amount of cold water daily poured 
into the stomach, Mr. Webb has been in good 
health and spirits. We leave the statement of 
these- curious facts, unembarrassed by comment, 
and simply ask of learned editorial friends the 
probable cause of this unsatisfied thirst.— Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Durasitity or Woop.—The piles under the Lon- 
don Bridge have been driven 500 years, and on ex- 
amining them in 1846, they were found to be little 
decayed. Old Savoy Place, in the city of London, 
was built 650 years ago, and the wooden piles, con- 
sisting of oak, eli, beach, and chesnut, were found 
upon recent examination to be perfectly sound. Of 
the durability of timber in a wet state, the piles of 
a bridge built by the Emperor Trajan, over the 
Danube, afford a striking example. One of these 
piles was taken up and found to be petrified to the 
depth of three-fourths of an inch; but the rest of 
the wood was not different from its former state, 
though it had been driven 1600 years.—Daily Reg. 


Tue Wyanpot Tribe or Inpians.—‘Big Turtle,’ 
a chief of the-Wyandot tribe of Indians, who re- 
moved from Ohio to the Indian Territory, writes as 
follows to the State Journal concerning their present 
condition:—Our improvements, when appraised, 
amounted to upwards of $127,000, which was paid 
us in the autumn of 1845. In the spring of 1850, 
our chiefs retroceded the granted track to the Gov- 
ernment, and $100,000 of the proceeds was invested 
in five per cent. Government stock—making our 
present annuity $22,000. We have two churches, 
one a splendid brick edifice, neatly finished. We 
have three district schools in active operation, un- 
der the immediate supervision of the Council. We 
have two flourishing Sabbath schools, with good 
libraries. We have a large temperance society, and 
a division of the sons of temperance about to be 
formed. And as for our agricultural] pursuits, they 
are carried on profitably, every year yilding a sur- 
plus for market. Our general thrift surpasses that 
of any tribe north of the Arkansas line. In short, 
we are in far better circumstances than when living 
in Ohio. The nation generally is contented and 
happy. 


Gum Arasic Starcn is said to be the article 
which gives the glossy surface to linen, &c., and 
this is said to be the way to make gum Arabic 
starch:—‘* Take two ounces of fine white gum 
Arabic powder, put it into a pitcher, and pour on it 
a pint of boiling water, (according to the degree of 
strength you desire,) and then, having covered it, 
let it set all night. In the morning pour it carefully 
from the dregs into a clean bottle, cork it, and keep 
it for use. A tablespoonful of gum water stirred 
into a pint of starch that has been made in the 
usual manner, will give to lawns (either white or 
printed) a look of newness, when nothing else can 
restore them after washing. It is also good (much 
diluted) for thin white muslin and bobinet. 


Real lovers of gardening never consider anything 
a trouble that has in it the remotest likelihood of 


success. 
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Gutta Percua Water Pires. —Gutta Percha 
Pipes Have been tried in Quebec by the Water Com- 
pany with signal success. They bore a pressure of 
105 pounds to the square inch, and could appa- 
rently have sustained double that pressure. The 
brass coupling twice gave way, but not the pipes. 


A School for the education of Colored Children, 
has been established by the Board of Control, at 
Holmesburg, and after a trial of four moaths, suffi- | 
cient interest has been indicated to warrant the 
continuance of it, to impart the benefits of educa- 
tion to this part of our community. The same hnu- 
mane and enlightened course should be followed at | 
other places, wherever the number is sufficient to 
warrant it. 





AcricunturaL Axtoms.—In no department is 
Beacon’s celebrated maxim “Knowledge is power,” | 
worth more than in agriculture. Hence, no farmer | 
can be counted skilful in his profession, who does | 
not improve his knowledge of husbandry, by the 
perusal of the ablest works which have been writ- 
ten on that subject. It is absurd to imagine, that | 
the communication of knowledge which has pro- | 
moted the advancement of every other art, should 
be of no use in agriculture. 


Bire or Map Docs.—An English journal says, 
that an old Saxon has been using, for fifty years. 
and with perfect success, a remec<ly for the bite of 
mad dogs, by the agency of which “ he has rescued 
many fellow-beings and cattle from the fearful death 
of hydrophobia.””’ The remedy is to wash the 
wound immediately with warm vinegar or tepid 
water, dry it, and then apply a few drops of muri- 
atic acid, which will destroy the poison of the sali- 
va, or neutralize it, and the cure is effected. 


Remepy For THE Stinc or Brrs.—The stung | 
place is to be rubbed with the freshly-pressed juice | 
of the honeysuckle. The expressed juice may be | 
kept in closely-stoppered bottles for this purpose. 


Try It.—By sprinkling common wood ashes on 
vines when wet, you can effectually prevent bugs 
from injuring them. 


a | 


Diep, at the residence of his son-in-law, Joseph | 


Horner, of Evesham, Burlington Co., New Jersey, | 


on Fourth day, the 19th inst., Cates ATKINSON, at 
the advanced age of ninety-nine and a half years, 


wanting a few days. 
Vy ANTED.—A Friend to take charge of the Male 

Department of Friends’ Central School. Appli- 
cation can be made to Dillwyn Parrish, corner of 
Fighth and Arch streets. 





OARDING SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 
The Subscriber offers for sale, the Property in 
Loudon County, Virginia, called SPRINGDALE, 
where a Boarding School was kept for many years, but 
has recently been discontinued. It is an eligible situa- 
tion for a School, being in a densely settled neighbor- 
hoad and a healthy location. A railroad is now being 
located near it, leading to the city of Alexandria. The 
house was built for a Boarding School, and the land 
attached to it is very productive. For further par- 
ticulars, inquire of 
Samvet M. Janney, 


9th mo. 24th. 28 North Fourth St. 
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WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL, for Young 
Men and Boys. 

The Winter Session of this School will commence the 
14th of 11th mo., 1853, and continue twenty weeks, 
The course of instruction will embrace the usual 
ranches of an English education, also elementary in. 
struction in Latin. 

A course of Lectures on Natural Philosophy will be 


| delivered, illustrated by appropriate apparatus. Terms 


for boarding, washing, tuition, &c., are $60 per session, 
and no extra charges. Reading books, pens, ink and 
pencils furnished gratuitously. All other books and 
stationery at the usual prices. For cireulars or fur- 
ther information address the Principal. 


DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr. Teacher. 
REFERENCES. 
Oliver Hough, No. 472 Spruce st. 
John Gilbert, No. 179 North Third st 
Thomas Foulke, No. 176 Rivington si. New York. 
Springhouse P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 9 mo. 10 


J OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. Bensamin B. 
Lippincott, Principal. 


The course of instruction in this Institution embraces 
an elementary, practical, liberal, and thorough English 
Education. Mathematical and Physical Science will 
be thoroughly taught. Lectures will be given on all 
the different parts of Natural Science, which will be 
clearly and fully illustrated by experiments, with a 
good €ollection of appropriate apparatus, or by dia- 
grams. Those who may wish to engage in any of the 
Languages, will be instructed by competent and ex- 
perienced teachers. Instructions will also be given in 
Architectural and Perspective drawing. 

This Institution is situated in the upper end of 
Moorestown, and is on the main turnpike road leading 
from Camden to Mount Holly, about eight and a half 
miles from each place. This Village is known as one 
of the most pleasant and healthy locations in the state. 
Its vicinity offers great inducement to those having a 
desire to advance in Botany, Geology and Mineralogy, 
and is highly interesting to those endeavoring to acquire 
a knowledge of these Sciences. 

The School year consists of forty weeks, commenc- 
ing on the first of the tenth month (October.) 

For Board, Lodging, Washing, Tuition, Fuel, Pens 
and Ink, $140 per term, one half payable in advance, 
and the other half at the middle of the term. Twenty 
Dollars per term will be added for each Language in 
which any pupil may be instructed, or for Drawing. 
Each person will be required to furnish his own basin 
and towels, and to have his clothing conspicuously 
marked with the owner’s name in full. 

Letters directed to the subscriber in Moorestown, 
Burlington County, New Jersey, will receive prompt 
attention. 

Three Stages leave Camden every day (except first 
day,) by which passengers may be conveyed immedi- 
ately to the door. 

For particulars address the Principal for a circular. 


BENJAMIN B. LIPPINCOTT. 
9th mo. 17.—1833. 


EACHER WANTED.—A single man, whois a 

member, and who is fully competent to teach the 
higher as well as the lower branches of an English Edu- 
cation, may obtain a situation in Wrightstown Friend? 
School, by making immediate application to 

THOMAS WARNER, 
Wrightstown P. O. Bucks Co. Fa. 
Wrightstown, Pa., 9mo. 26th 1853. 
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\RUsST 
THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY 
and TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE No. 132 CHESNUT ST., 
A few doors above Fourth street, South side, 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL $300,000—paid in and invested in Bonds 
and Mortgages. 

Give particular attention to the reception and man- 
agement of Trusts of every kind, whether as Execu- 
tors, Trustees or Guardians under last Wills and Tes- 
taments, or as Trustees generally, and act as Receivers 
and Assignees: and receive Deposits on Interest, paya- 
ble at short notice, or on demand, as may be agreed upon. 

They Insure Lives, giving a participation of Profits 
to those Insured for Life. The Premium may be paid 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Grant Annuities and Endowments, and make con- 
tracts generally involving the contingency of life. 


MANAGERS. 


Thomas Ridgway, John A. Brown, 
Armon Davis. D. Danner, . 
John Jay Smith, Frederick Brown, 
Robert Pearsall, George Taber, 
Joseph Yeager, John R. Latimer, 
Thomas P. James, Wharton Lewis, 
Joseph T. Bailey, John R. Slack. 


Pamphlets containing table of rates and explana- 


tions, for.n of application, and further information can 
be had at the office. P 
THOMAS RIDGWAY, President. 
Joun F. James, Actuary. 
6th mo. 11th, 185336 months. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. E. corner Eighth and Arch Sts. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 
PLAIN GOODS, 
EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To a large and carefully selected stock of scarce and 
desirable Dress and other materials particutarly 
adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. 
The stock consists in part of— 
Piain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stuffs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs ; Gloves. 
White Goods ; Hosiery, &c. 

Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variety. 

P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 12} cts. 

200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 12} cts., 
cost more to import. Sth mo. 7.—tf, 

NDALUSIA BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 
S& COUNTY, -PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BUYS.—Will commence its Session the first of Tenth 
month next and continue nine months. 

Allthe branches of athorough English Education ate 
aught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages 

A regular course of Scientific Lectutes is delivered. 

Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and dgard, 
$14 per month. Drawing $2, Latin and Greek $2, 
French and German $2. © 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. | . 
JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, 

Address Andaiusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 10, 1853—tf, 


INTELLIGENCER. 
AND DEPOSIT COMPANY— 












< RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, Chester Co.; 
Pa., for Young Men and Boys. 

The Winter Session of this School will commence 
on the 7th of 11th mo. next, and continue in session 
twenty weeks. The usual branches of a thorough 
English education will be taught. Lectures are de- 
livered during the term on Chemistry, Philosophy, and 
Astronomy, illustrated by appropriate apparatus. 
Terms $50 00 per session. The French language $5 00 
extra. For further particulars address the Principal, 
Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. 

9 mo. 10th.—6t. 


SN LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This Institution 
is pleasantly situated in the village of Eldridge’s Hill, 
Salem county, N. J., on the Turnpike leading from 
Woodstown, via Mullica Hill and Woodbury to Red 
Bank; one mile from the former, and eighteen from 
the latter place. 

The branches to be taught in this Institution, are 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Terrestrial 
and Celestial Geography, with the use of Maps and 
Globes; History, Ancient and Modern; Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying theoretically and 
practically ; Astronomy and Navigation, including the 
calculation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses ; Occultations, 
Transits, &c. Also, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
and Physiology. 

The Winter Term will commence on the 7th of 11th 
mo., and continue in Session 22 weeks. 

Terms of admission, $60 per Session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, and mending. No extra charges, 
except for the use of Mathematical books and Instru- 
ments. 

For circulars, &c., address 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal. 

Eldridge’s Hill, Salem county, N. J. 

7th mo. 30th, 1853. 


[caeee aoa BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N, J., 

The accominodations at this institution in cunse 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been en- 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 

The Winter term will commence the 14thof 11th mo. 
1853, and continue twenty-two weeks, 

Terms—Sixty dollars per session, ,including tui- 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use of 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. 

H. W. RIDGSVAY. 

OS" Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P. M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf. 

ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Winter Session of this Institution on 
the 7th of 11thtio. next The course of instruction. 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientific 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medical practitioner. 
Terms per Session of 5 months, 54dollars. No extras 
except for the Greek, Latin and French Languages, 
which will be 5 dollars each. 

For reference and further particulars, address the 
Principal, Loudon Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 4th BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant above 4th st. 











